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CORRECTIONS 


The original Gln me Le the Proceedings of the 


N. C. T. C. A. was received too late to make the fol- 
lowing corrections in spelling and in wording. 


Pg. 20, line 3 Lillybridge should read Lillic Bridge 
Walter E. George " " G. George 
23 "Ideal pace" n " even pace 
28, line 24 Dwyer n Dyer 
39 16 "itt n the body 
42 2 Wycoff " Wykoff 


8 accord " coordination 


11 "are walking" " take the step 
forward . 


"up to a fair rate of speed" should be. 
marked out 





THURSDAY AFTERNOON SESSION 
June 15, 1933 

The meeting of the National Collegiate Athletic 
Association, Track Coaches Association, held at the Winder- 
mere Hotel, East, Chicago, Illinois, Jume 15, 1933, convened 
at two o'clock, Mr. George Bresnahan, President of the Asso- 
ciation, presiding. 

PRESIDENT BRESNAHAN: Our first discussion this 
afternoon on the Mile Run was to have been conducted by Mr. 
Matthew Geis, of Princeton. However, Mr. Geis is unable to be 
with us and you will be glad to know that Dr. Garfield Weede 
is to lead this discussion. 

DR. WEEDE: Men, I am not prepared either by ex- 
perience or ability to lead any discussion of the mile. When 
George asked me this morning during the meeting if I would 
substitute for this gentleman, I wanted to renege out on the 
proposition, but he said somebody had to be the goat, so I 
guess he picked on the man who knew the least to be the big- 
gest goat. 

I don't know how many of you were here last year 
but I listened with interest to the discussion of Hayes, of 
Indiana, with regard to his method in training Brocksmith. 

If you recall, he brought out the thought in his 
training of Brocksmith, and in his conditioning, that he used 


a great deal of over-digstance running. Three times a week was 


put in at over-distance work of two, three, and sometimes five 


miles. 
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Following him, Hamilton, of Kansas, brought out 
points that he used with the development of Cunningham. His 
plan was almost diametrically opposed to that of Hayes; and, if 
I recall rightly, he brought out the thought that scldom if 
ever did Cunningham run more than three quarters of a use: 
Ever since that time I have been in a quandry my- 
self as to which one was right or whether both of them were 
right. 
George said this morning that I wouldn't have 
to talk much, but I would like to have you men ask questions 
and state any problems that you may have in mind--and I wish 
that you would all think of some problem that you have met with 
in the coaching of your milers--and probably we will find some 
one in the group that will give you a satisfactory answer. 
As I say, that raised a question in my mind as 
to whether we can follow any fundamental plan or principle in 
the training of all milers, or all long-distance men, or 
whether, after all, it isn't pretty much an individual matter. 
Each individual runner may have to be handled in a particular, 
distinctive way, suitable to his type in order to bring about 
a maximum of efficiency. 
And so I would like to know, and I will raise 
the first question myself for this afternoon: "Can we rightly 
follow any fundamental principle in the conditioning and train- 


ing of milers, or must we make it an individual matter for each 





athlete that we have under our charge?" 
| I would like to hear someone talk along that 

line. The rest of you keep thinking of something you would 
like to have discussed. 

Now, I want you all to enter into this because 
I am pinch-hitting, and bringing up a question or two, and hope 
you will help. me out in this matter. Will someone volunteer 
on that. Can we rightly follow any fundamental principle in 
the conditioning and training of milers, or must we make it an 
individual matter for each athlete that we have under our 
charge? 

DEAN CROMWELL (University of Southern Califor- 
nia): Follow the plan that each man, no matter what type, 


would need 3 ing, at least 
once in awhile. Did Brutus Hamilton last year say at any time 








. that Cunningham ran more than that two mg&les or did he specify 
that he never ran it except in track meets? 
I think if we would look it up, perhaps we would 
ind that once in a long while, at least, he would run over 
his distance and then again I judge that he would carry about 


the same method as most of the coaches do, working on six... 


hundred sixty yards, eight hundred eighty for training purposes. 





He was running them with considerable speed; considerable more 
so than he would follow in his regular one mile race, so that 
possibly that would cover it from one viewpoint. Every one 


could follow certain fundamental rules that once in a long 





4. 
while at least, anyone would be justified in running over the 
distance, whereas to a great extent a miler is brought along to 
reach his peak by running less than his distance, providing he 
is running that faster than his normal mile rate of speed. 

MR. BRESNAHAN: In this connection, it was — 
brought out there, the thought that Brocksmith was a boy who 
had lived all his life on a farm and had been used to much 
hard work. Of course, Cunningham also was a farm boy, but due 
to some injury, a burn I believe, it was in early life, he 
had scar tissue on his legs that are very painful if he does 
much excessive over-distance running. So possibly that might 
be a difference in those two particular men that would have to 
be considered. . 

uR. HJBRTBERG: Well, I tell you I don't know 
exactly what you are getting at but from what I heard you say, 
I think that a man needs to be guided to the extent of learning 
‘to ~ his fastest without putting out too much, Tt think that 











_is the main thing in distance running--to have a certain pace 





that you keep, and, of course, the faster it is all the way 
the better. 


To attain that you have to do certain things. 


You have got, for instance I do, to give a lot of quarter mile 


‘eens 


work. Quarters at fifty-five, fiftyeseven, sixty. But there 
is such a thing as making a man a sprinter and that doesn't do 


a bit of good. That is my opinion. 
I think it is a matter of getting into a certain 














pace and holding it rather than mixing it up. 

DR. WEEDE: You emphasize work on pace more 
than on distance? 

MR. HJERTBERG: I don't work them so much over 


eee 





distance, except in the fall of the year in cross country and 


ae 


a little long work once in awhilc, but I don't think it is so 
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good after he has built himself up. The main thing, I think, 

















is to get him so that he can run fast all the way. Pace is 
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abdsolutel - I believe that the nearer you can come / 


to running a mile in almost even laps the better it is. 
EE 








DR. WEEDE: What should’ be the difference in 
time between the first lap and the second, third and fourth 
laps? 

MR. JENNINGS (of Marquette): How can you put 
bottom on a man, or endurance without work? 

‘MR. HJERTBERG: ‘Say that a man is training for 
the two mile race, He would come up on our track and run 
perhaps three quarters of a ile at the pace he was going to 
race. He would then stop and-walk a lap or two and before 


recovering his wind completely he would go out and run another 





seven or eight laps at his greatest pace, He might do that 
three times with fast walking in between. 


When you want to put bottom on a man it is a 
— :— Di same 


matter of building up his heart and it is a cinch that you can 
ee ‘iii 


tA, 


build heart by spurts, one after another, running various dis- 


tances with not en time in between for complete recovery 
































and I think it is a way of building bottom, as you call it, 





without slowing a man up by overdistance work. 


7 DR. WEEDE: I think, Mr. Jennings that they are 





’ talking of men who are running races about every week. I had 
reference to men, as you talked, that are being brought up in 
condition. The point you would like to get clear is not after 
the middle season, where your procedure, Mr. Hjertberg, will 
possibly be all right, but what about the early season. 

MR. HJERTBERG: I think I took that up when I 
said I gave them cross country running in the fall of the year. 
There is another way. For instance, a man is a.miler. I may 
not run him a mile but I may run him two 2:10 halfs and then 





— 





another 2:10 half. I am running him a mile and a half, but I 
am running him fast all the time--not so fast that it hurts 
him but he gets a lot of long work and at the same time he 














doesn't get any slow work. 

DR. WEEDE: At intervals between those? 

MR. HJERTBERG: Once in awhile I let a man go 
out and jog a couple of miles gS feels like it. I don't 
think you need so much-of that but occasionally a man docs not 
feel up to hard work and so takes it easy. The boy will 
almost tell you that he likes to take a little long work some 
days and when the coach has been pressing him for speed most 
of the time you may be sure that you can jog him for a day. 

MR. SCHULTE (Of Nebraska): About three or four 


years ago I had a half dozen boys who were fair prospects in 





7. 
the mile. Working in the indoor season, I began running them 
on a seven-lap track underneath the stadium. I began to run 
them alternate walking and running. I kept it up for three 
weeks and then three or four wecks running the laps at a half 
mile pace. Then I put them to the mile and they ran it in 
four thirty-one. I never got them that fast again that year. 
That is something for some of you to hink over. 

DR. WEEDE: You bear out more than ever Cun- 


nl 


_ningham's record. Seldom, if cver, did his coach have him run 








an over-distance, and only during the racing season did he run 
his full mile. More often the practice session was on under- 
distance. 

MR. SHULTE: Alternately walking and running 
four or five or six laps. 

DR. WEEDE: Do you find that you have 2s much 
fatigue coming on with, say a sort of a wind sprint like that, 


as you do in the over-distance? 


hs 
‘MR. SHULTE: I think it will bring # heart up 





better in wind sprints. I got four men to 4:31 running indoors 
‘> week antes ett 


by that method, and since then I have always questioned the 





fact that I haven't the guts t» zo on with the same process, 
for I think we would get results. That is probably opposed to 
the theory of - lot of coaches. 

DR. WEEDE: The suggestion has been made, too, 
that the early conditioning in the fall of the ycar would be 





8. 
over-distance. What is the opinion of the most of you with 
regard to the relative benefits of, say cross country running, 
five miles, or a man working on two miles or keeping to his 
individual event, the mile, in his preliminary training in the 
fall of the year. Which brings the best results? 
fr - MR. HJERTBERG: Last year a boy came to me in 
the spring ef the year and said, "I can't get into condition 
because the coach has had us do cross country." 

I said, "You wait. It will come." When it 
did come, it came. The quarters came very, very much faster 


than ever before--perfect control and he had the strength, 





ee 


} 
everything. That boy did cross country and was a quarter mile ---/ 


idee 


runner. He thought that the cross country had slowed him 


up. Those things all work opposites. You can get too much 





of that long work, too, in the spring when you really want to 











be fast. 





Here's another idea. I coached in Europe some 
years and I tell you that we will never get any distance 
runners until we get some of our five milers or three milers, 
or two milers to take up distance running. You know what 
Joie Ray did in those Odiubion. He went right out and beat 
them all as though they were standing still. And he hadn't 
been doing any Marathon running. 

This method of training is really a combination 
of everything, plus speed. You do just as much work and you do 





9. 
harder work. You cover the same distances only you are doing 
it faster. We have got t. get speed if we are going to be 
anything in the distance work. It is a matter of getting speed, 
and doing so much spced work that we can't get time for anything 
else. Get used t. rpnning fast. Distance running never made 





a good distance rumner. It was the fast work he did in be- 
ARPT EMT OT TT 





tween, otherwisc, he would be one of those plowhorses running 
cross country. They think they are wonderful because they run 
so slow. 

Joie Ray went over just like that and made them 
all lie down. Why, he had everything, He had speed and he had 
been running so many years that it was no trouble for hin to 
stay up on his toes. I. don't know how high up he ran on his 
toes, but I think pretty high up. 

MR. NICHOLSON (Of Notre Dame): I don't know 
about this conditioning. There are so many ideas about it. I 
think that if a man wants to get into shape he should bane six 
weeks for long walks and very, very easy running. Then he can 
start taking during the season one over-distance work-out a | 
week. A miler can do a mile and a half at a fair two mile 


\ gait. The rest is speed work. 


You would be surprised at what cross cowtry 
does for a:man in the fall. Alec Wilson is a good example of 
that. One year I ran him cross country, then in the -utdoor 


c ollege season. Then he ran in the summer. 
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The next year I said, "Alex, you need a rest 
and there will be no cross country." He ran just a good half 
that year. 
The last year I told him to go aut for cross 
country, not with the idea of winning races, but just for lots 





of over-distance rumning and to have a good time. 
ee 





When it came to the indoor season he ran better 


than at any time previously in his career and he lasted all 
through the outdoor seasun. Possibly it was because I. didn't 


28k ddd beat anybody in cross country. And that summer he 


went right on to win the Olympics. 








I don't think the cross country hurt his speed, 


During the regular Season, of course, he did Vote SLY little 
over-distance work. When working for the Olympic Games he 





did over-distance work, twice a week. 

DR. WEEDE: Anyone else a question? 

MR. HOLMES: I woulc like to ask how the Finns 
train their long distance runners. They say they run all the 
time. They don't walk to work, they don't ride bicycles; they 
run ten, fifteen, twenty miles. ‘They run all the time with 
their working clothes vel and wherever they are going. They 
certainly wouldn't be doing very much sprinting. 

How did Nurmi train? Does anyone know? 

MR. HJERTBERG: He just lived athletics. He 


ran lots, did a lot of long distance work, but he also did 
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lots of fast work. If you will look back t» 1920, when he was 
licked in the five thousand you will find that up to that time 
he had been doing mainly long distance work. 

He said, "I know now that I must get speed." 
He had all the endurance needed. What he still needed was to 
get fast work and he got it. After that nobody could beat hin. 
He liked quarter mile work. Joie Ray did, too. He used to do 





a lot of it...I believe that is a great distance to work. 





For instance, yu walk a lap, and then you take 
a fast turn anc you walk another lap and then rum and keep on 
doing it, nine or ten of them. Work on speed.a portion of the 
year and on endurance a portion of the year. This method is 
just a combjnation of the two. 








You have got to have your strength, of course, 
but strength without speed is no good. You have got t» have 





both, and they are no good unless you have the lungs and the 


insides. 

That is one thing I want to talk about. I have 
been connected with athletics for a good many years and I say 
that distance running does you more good than any other form 
of athletics. 

Really coming right down to it, a sprinter 
doesn't have to breath hard. A distance man's lungs must be 
good. 

Those kids in Finland, when they are growing up, 
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They have nobody to pamper them. They are kicked out and sent 
out into the s treets and fall in with a gang of boys and run, 
run, run, and run, and they don't go to» high school and become 
a sissy. 

Our boys get plenty of running around but it 
doesn't develop the endurance. I had an example of that in 
a boy I had. He was just beginning t» get good when he was 
graduated. That was going at it in the opposite way. He 
had the speed and he went and got his strength. It is the 
combination. It is not very hard to get. You have gat to 
get both things, that is all. And these two things together 
create an "inside" for ysur body that you can stand anything. 

MR. CASSELMAN (Ohio State): I have been work- 
ing my men indoors. Probably a lot of you do the same thing 


in talking about getting speed and endurance at the same time. 


Our track is thirteen and a half laps to the miles. I have‘in 
there what I call "circulators." I get about six or eight or 
a dozen boys, trying to get them as much as I can in their own 
class. Sometimes we wix them up as we start them out in 
Indian file, but the last man is always running to the front 
and then he slows down, and then some other man spurts up to 
get from the rear--always some boy coming out from behind and 
going to the front and then slowing down. They like that 
stuff and it seems to build up speed and endurance. 

I think we had a good example this year that 
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shows how it works. One of our men who has everything to make 
a runner except temperament, this year wanted to work by hin- 
self. We eabede cxiaga get him t> work. He always wanted to 

do the opposite way. He cither came sut early or late and was 
never there to take the kind of work the rest of the boys did, 
and instead of being a better runner this year, when he should 


have been a lot better, he wasn't hearly as good a runner. I 


think the reason was that he wouldn't take this work. 

MR. FINGER (Of Minnesota): Here is how Nurmi 
worked when he was at his best, traveling between Chicago and 
New York ané setting a new record every night. He came up to 
Minneapolis one Thursday and another time Saturday and the 
Friday night between was in Chicago. On Thursday afternoon 
he worked out on our track and ran about three miles and then 
ran the fifteen hundred meters race, took the train to Chicago 
and ran here, set a new record; then came back to Minneapolis 
Saturday. He covered about four miles that Saturday afternoon, 
walking one lap and going at a terrific clip the other, doing 
about half oftie..work on the grass inside of the track. 

Well, I think that would kill most of our men, 
but that night he ran the three thousand meters and set a new 
record up there on the board track while he practiced for it 
out of doors. He was working the afternoon of the meet about 
like we would work our men early in the week. 

MR. JONES (Of Wisconsin): Nurmi was asked to 
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ell the American Press how he learned to Nm. They gathered 
i in his room ahd he told them, "The way to learn to run is to 
tA run," He was through with his speech and sat down. That 
about tells the story for distance running. It is work, work. 





I know of no other way. to become a distance runner than to go 
sut and work. Unless a man is willing to do that I don't 


believe he will ever make a distance runner. 


We all are working for endurance carly in the 
year--for condition--then we are working for Jjudgmentof pace 


aren't we about once .2..week.. Then we are working speed towards _ 


a 
yy the end of the maek. That 13 8h) DOM ab allidahim. 


MR. SENNINGS: Do you run your men cross 

















; yf country? 


) : MR. JONES: I do cross country easy at their 











y * ows ane No watch, but just as they feel like it. On Monday 
1 we have a muscle work-out; Tuesday, hard work on under-distance, 
about three-quarters distance. 
Qn Wednesdays in the spring I work miles and 
two miles, alternating slow and fast quarters. I think they 
conserve energy by doing that. They are getting both endurance 
and speed. A quarter in sixty and then one in one-thirty. Jog 
through and then come up again for a fast quarter. It is the : 
shortest way in the season t» keep a man in top form. You 
get your speed and you get your endurance all in the same work- 
out. Instead of sending my men over two miles I send them a 
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mile and a half or three quarters, with three fast quarters, 
alternating slow and fast, starting out with the fast. 

Usually, for the two-milers, I take the last 
half fast, then with a good kick for one hundred fifty yards 
to the finish. 

: | 1 think in all distance running we need to keep 
iri mind the finish; to get a man in the habit of keeping enough 
up his sleeve so that he can finish fast. 

DR. WEEDE: Metcalfe brought out the thought 
that after ail it was pretty much the question of heart and 
circulation. To carry on with this fatigue question, it is 
often asked: does a man jogging at a much slower pace than 
that in which he will be used tv running a race and accommodates 
his circulatory system to carry off this fatigue, when he puts 
himself to this faster pace, do himself any good in jogging 
that two or three miles. It is the circulation that is going 
to bring the sugar back to the muscles and relieve that fatigue 
and if he is used to jogging around does it do as much good 
when you run the faster pace or alternate fast quarters with 
walking or jogging in order to give a little relaxation. 

Any other questi.ns in regard to the mile? 

MR. LITTLEFIELD (Of Texas): Ernie mentioned 


a while ago about one of my quarter milers. I require all 





my quarter milers, half and distance men to take cross country. 


“It is mot necessary to make the team but to build up their 


lungs and their heart .and develop the muscles around the shin 
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bones to keep them from developing shin splints. I have had 
very few cases of shin splints when a man goes out for cross 
country. 

I just want to give you an example of a boy who 
was sent out to a high climate for his lungs. His mother and 
father had to end hin out there when he was young. He came 
to. my school weak and then he graduated in the law department 
he was one of the strongest boys they had. He had built up 
his lungs and heart and today he is practicing law and in good 
health. 

I think that one of the things we have got to 
take into considerati2n when building up 2 man. Each individual 
has different characteristics that we have got to take care of 
when we build him up. 

: DR. WEEDE: Do you ever find that when you 
use these middle distance men like your quarter and half milers 
in cross country running, as t> whether that extra long run 
that they have not been gjsed to has a tendency to break down 
the arches in their feet and slow them up for pace? 

MR. LITTLEFIELD: My best quarter miler, running 
here Saturday, broke a bone in cross csuntry--one of the little 
bones in his leg, but he is running pretty good now. 

DR. WEEDE: Any other questions? 

MR. BRESNAHAN: I would like to ask Mr. Hjert- © 


berg this: you stated that your objective in the mile run (we 
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are trying t. keep our discussion confined to the mile run) 
was that you would try to set your objective t» four quarters 
rather evenly distributed. I was just wondering whether you 
meant that exactly or whether you would allow some leeway. 

Let us take a concrete example. Let us take 
soneone that looks like 1 giod prospect to us; say a man that 
runs the mile in 4:30. We divide 4:30 by four and we have a 
sixty-seven and a half second average per quarter. I wonder 
if we can bear these figures in mind without the use of a 


blackboard? Mr. Hjertberg in having this mzn run the mile in 


4:30 would you have the first quarter rum as fast as sixty-three, 


sixty-four, or sixty-five. This is the point I am trying to 
make--which quartcr is the fastest and why. Simply give the 


figures. 
MR. HJERTBERG: The first and last quarters. 


When you figure cut a four thirty mile it doesn't mean so : 
much. When you get down to four ten it makes it easier to 
figure. 

MR. BRESNAHAN: Maybe he is talking over my 
head. I think four thirty is a pretty good prospect. 

MR. HJERTBERG: I am talking about making 
records. 

MR. BRESNAHAN: Take the time that will place 
in this meet Saturday. We will say that four sixteen will 


place. 
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HR. HJERTBERG: You are nov getting into some- 
thing that is awfully hard. They are going to race, they are 
going to be sent behinc if they don't holc their pace anc they 
are going to lose out because they are being buffeted around, 
and all that kind of thing, so that sometiies you have got to 
run your race to get your wan. If your man goes out and runs 
a fiftyenine quarter so as to lead and you run é« sigty-tvo or 
a sixty-three quarter and stay behinc anc get interfered with 
anc everything you are not gaining anything anc I don't belicve 
a race like that hardly allovs of it with so many starters 
and all that sort of thing. Under those conditions it is 
usually harc to make a record, but I should say to make a 


sixteen mile--they ill do faster than that of course--they 
should do the quarters in sixty-three, sixty-five, sixty-three, 


sixty-five. I believe that after all quarters like that would 
be better than any other. | 
The thing is this: if a man is capable of doing 
a mile in sixteen he can do it better by running an even race. 
dR. BRESNAHAN: The time studies on various 
races; for example, John Paul Jones, if I remember correctly, 
the fastest ouarter was the first one, the next fastcst quarter 
the last one and the Slovest quarter, the third one. 
Now, that is the thing I was trying to say, that 
that system of rumning a mile doesn't seem to harmonize «ith 


vhat I understood you to say. 
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dR. HJERTBERG: I know that Nurmi absolutely 
worked on even time. You remember that he has been behind 
five, then fifteen yards in the first lap, but they have come 
back to him in the second and third. 
MR. JOHNSON (Of Drake): Most.of the miles, I 


will say nine out of ten, that we see run around here, are 


run with the last and first quarters the fastest, and the 
third the slowest. How do you explain that? 

MR. HJERTBERG: I don't exactly put it in a 
row like that. I mean that I am averaging the middle against 
the outside, and there is going to be a little slower one in 
the middle. I am trying to lay out an easy way of working it 
out. Working at the average speed, the difference between 
the second and third lap is very little. 

MR. JOHNSON: That isn't the way they do it 
around here. 

MR. JACOBS (Of Oklahoma): What did Cunningham 
run last year? 

MR. HUFF (Of Missouri): Three sixty-threes 
and one sixty~two and a tenth. 

MR. HJERTBERG: Cunningham's trouble in the 
fifteen hundred meters in the Olympics was that he just ran 
too fast in the beginning. That man ought to have won that 
race if he had run with any judgment at all. 

DEAN CROMWELL: I have an old, old record from 
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the books. Ipresume that is the first championship record that 
is down and that was by Walter E. George, and that was made at 
Lillie Bridge 
» England, on May 23, 1886. Walter @ George went 
out all by himself to run one mile and breck the record and 
it is reported that he ran the first quarter in fifty-eight, 
the half in two, one, the three laps in three, seven and the 
mile in four, twelve and three ouarters. That remained the 
world record for quite some time. It would make the fime for 
the quarters fifty-eight, sixty-three, sixty-six, and sixty- 
five and three quarters. 
Mr. George at the present time, I understand, 
is a hale and hearty gentleman of some seventy-five years, and 
quite a bit works with the distance men in England. 
| A He says that during the time of his racing he 


i made a serious mistake in rumning the mile; that he could have 


run much faster than four, twelve and three quarters if he 

had divided his time a little more evenly as to the quarters. 

That is, the two, one was much too fast for the first half and 
that two, eleven and three quarters was too slow for the 
\second half. 

He realized his error long before the age of 
seventy-five years, but that is what he is reported to give 
voice to now; that it should be run at a more oss pace. 

The ideal racing was that mile of Cunningham's 
last year of three laps at sixty-three seconds with the last 
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at sixty-tro anc a tentn. I con't see ‘ov we can hope for 
any finer performance than that. 

I would like to venture the guess that with 
coapetition and pace setters in there to run properly, that he 
will bring that mile down faster than that on Saturday night, 
because we know of some boys that are capable of doing it and 
if the pace setting is of an even nature, we think that 
Cunningham will run four, eight for the mile and that his laps 
will be of very even timing. 

MR. NICHOLSON: I think that it is true that 


even time for the distance runner is the thing, but for 


practical purposes, coaches, we will say that you have a four, 
thirty man. Four, thirty isn't going to do any good and so 
we try to get him to run on a four, twenty-five basis, hoping 
that he will get home. For practical purposes we always run 
faster because we hope that some of these days they will be 
carried along by pace to the finish. 

MR. HJERTBERG: Fifty-eight, and two-one, and 
then three-seveon. Now that is good running but just think 
how much easier he could have made that by not doing fifty- 
eight at the start. 

MR. WERNER (Of Illinois): I think that a man 
running behind a good miler who is setting a proper pace, the 
two men being of equal ability, the man running behind will 


win nine times out of ten, and I would like to hear some 





Re» 
co.zaents on that: two men of ecual ability, the lieaccr sctting 
the proper pace, the man right behind him will win nine times 
out of ten. 

MR. HJERTBERG: I'd rather be the first man any 
old time because I have got the other man where I want him-- 
behind me. The man that is following may have some advantage 
but he also has some disadvantages. When I am running my own 
race I have got something, and if I am a yard ahead of him I 
am going to beat him by that yerd. It is only a matter of 
head work. If I am in front and have got nothing left he is 
liable to get that yard and a couple more. You can't beat 
the man if he is in front of you and he knows how to run. 

As far as the wind is concerned, now you are 
bringing in some tactics stuff and that does mean something, 
but I wonder if it means so much after all. Even then I can 
slow up. I am still running my ow race, am I not? He is 
running my race. I am slowing up and he has got to do what 
I tell him to. I have still got some advantage in front, and 
of course the wind doesn't bother so very often. Anyway I 
will take the front runnint. 

MR. WERNER: What I had in mind there was that 


the man behind has a mental advantage in that the other man 


is setting his pace for him and the back runner can run more 
relaxed than the other fellow who is setting the pace. 
MR. JOHNSON: The man behind can also see in 
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what shape his competitor is rumning and can, when he thinks 
the time is right, pass this leader and be ahead--get the jump 
on him. That is why I like to see him follow a couple of 
yards. 

MR. HJERTBERG: Isn't there a little mental 
weakness shown in hanging behind somebody else? You have got 


to consider that aren't you giving way to the idea that the 


other fellow is better than you. It seems to me that all 
those things sort of work out. 

Of course a better man wants to save himself 
for the race, but if you are running a race on time and the 
other fellow is running too slow then go out and set the pace. 
You never saw Nurmi hang behind anybody except the first lap. 
You don't wait for anybody when you are running a race. You 
run your own race. 

MR. SHULTE: I would like to ask Mr. Hjertberg 
about Al Shrubb. 

MR. HJERTBERG: Shrubb always ran out in front 
until he got bad. Otherwise he always ran in front. I tell 
you what, Shrubb always used to kill his men. He would run 
fast on the turn then slow up on the straight-away, but he 
did the running. He made them co what he wanted. After awhile 
they got wise and didn't trail him, but in the beginning and 
for a long time after he came over to American soil our boys 


woul’. think he would be going to carry that pace, then they 
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quit him and let him go. It is just a matter of what you are 
used to. ~ That sie one way of beating a man. I don't know, I 
like to be in front. 

MR. NICHOLSON: Talking of making pace reminds 
me of an incident once in Seattle. There was a five-miler in 
the New York Athletic Club and an Indian from down in Arizona 
and this kid hadn't nun much and he had a negro trainer who 
bet five hundred dollars that he could beat the New Yorker. 


The negro counseled his runner, "Do anything he does. If he 


goes out and runs fast stick to him and if he runs slow, you 


run slow. Never pass him wntil the last EF. tees twenty 


yards." 

Simplest instructions in the world. To this day 
I believe that Ballard was licked through a ghost hanging to 
his heels. Th: mental strain of carrying that man licked hin. 
The menta} strain of a man out in front is comparable to that. 
I think there is something to that. 

Anyway, in the last two hundred twenty yards this fellow ran 
off and left him. I think that if Batlard had just forgotten 
that fellow was there-he could easily have beaten hin. 

To my own way of thinking, the man that is 
running second, if the pace is anything like right, has the 
best position in which to run. On the other hand if the fellow 
ahead doesn't set a good pace, go out and take it. 
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MR. HJERTBERG: In the first place that boy is 
a boy that I picked up in New York many years ago and he never 
was a very good man--never had cnough courage to be a classy 
man. We are talking class, not talking of a lot of fourth 
class runners. That is all he was, although fair enough for 
his surroundings then. We are talking about men who are 
absolutely good. — 

I admit that if I have a boy who is fairly good 
and doesn't know pace, why I send him bchind, but suppose 
everybody tried to run behind. We would never have any fast 
racing if the boys didn't have guts enough. The boy in front 
shows he has guts and I will always bet on hin. 

MR. CASSELMAN: Some of these men weren't warned 
that they were to pay eight cents a word after the first eight 


hundred. 


MR. YOUNG (Michigan Aggies): I wonder if we 
aren't talking about two different things. We are talking 


about running a race in a certain time, then somebody else 
gets up and taiks about running to win the race. In other 
words we are talking about running the race to set a record, 
and the other fellow is talking about running 2 race to win, 
MR. COGDAHL (Illinois State Normal): I would 
like to ask your opinion about a man breaking his stride when 
coming in at the finish of a pile run. Should he maintain the 
same stride with increased rhythm or shorten in order to obtain 





the best results. 

DRL WEEDE: In the last sprint of fifty or 
sixty yards should a man break his rhythmic stride and go into 
a sprint or increase the rhythm and keep the same stride through- 
out the mile to the finish? 

MR. HUFF: I think that depends upon the indi- 
vidual and should be determined by previous experience. If he 
finds that he can break into a sprint, he should go faster, but 
some boys can't do that. They go to pieces when they try to 
change. In that case I think they should increase the pace-- 
just bear down a little. 

DR. WEEDE: Is there anything in this thought 
that a man uses a different group of muscles in the sprint 
form than in this rhythmic stride, so that they can do him 
better service in the last fifty or sixty yards? I have often 
read that statement. 

MR. COGDAHL: They tic up and do not seem to do 
as well. 

DR. WEEDE: Any other experiences along that 
line. 

MR. HJERTBERG: I believe that if you can get a 


boy to jump into a sprint that it is an advantage. In other 
words, if he isn't so tired thdt he can't change action, he is 
going to change the Perse he is using and this should be a 
benefit. | | 
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MR. JONES: I agree with Hjertberg. I think 

it is an advantage to so jidge the strength that a man can 
gather to a sprint in the stretch. We started talking about 
the length of the stride. It is greater in the early part of 

the race of course, but toward the end as the strength goes 
the stride shortens. I feel that it is advantageous here to 











start vigorous arm work. That will carry a more vigorous leg 


work in to the finish for I think that you do come up higher 
eer aad 





on your ankles, increasing the leverage, and for that reason, 
whiie you can't say a new set of muscles are used entirely, the 
smaller muscles around your toes that haven't been used, are 
brought into play when you come up high on the foot. 

MR. BRESNAHAN: Some of you that came in late 
probably do not kmow that all of the talks, questions, ctc., 
and answers are being reported on the Stenotype, and prior to 
calling upon Mr. Cromwell to lead the discussion on the 
sprints, there are a couple of announcements that I have to 
make that yOu whd were here this morning know about. ; 

' The suggestion was made and voiced by this body 
that a suitable semento be presented to-Mr. A. A. Stagg at the 
close of the meet Saturday night. A committee consisting of 
Mr. Casselman, as chairman, Mr. Nicholson, and Mr. Merrian, 
will probably bring in the report a little later. 

‘Bollowing Mr. Cromwell's handling of the sprints 
it seems wise that the election of officers be held while the 





group is present. 

This year serving as chairman of the Program 
Committee, I felt thor« were a number of things we could do a 
little better if we were organized for next year's program and 
it occurs to me that this body might well nominate a Program 
Committee and have she speakers and discussion leaders selected 
at this time so they could have a little more notice and be 
better prepared to bring their material to this meeting. 

| I take the blame for some of the lack of 

organization, but it is. new, being in its second year of our 
clinic. 

Right now it gives us great pleasure to have 
Dean Cromwell lead the discussion on the sprints. 

MR. CROMWELL: I presume the first thing we 


should consider in sprinting is the type necessary for chan- 


pionship performance, and having so fresh in our mind the. 
Olympic Games of last year and the types of sprinters used in 
the Hundred and Two Hundred meters, as well as the Four Hundred 
meters relay, we have before us the types that cover pretty 
nearly the entire sprinting. range--that is, the champion, Eddie 
Tolan, who was somewhat less than normal in height, and some 

of us thought lacking 4 great many of the attributes that a 
sprinter should ial And going the range of others, including 
Metcalfe wighlee, who were somewhat more than average height 
of the human race, and Metcalfe especially being quite heavy. 
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I understand that last year he stripped one hundred eighty-five 
pounds. 

Now then, the discussion might start very 
properly with the type of sprinter. Is there such a thing as 
this successful type; one that you almost know is going to 
be a good sprinter when he comes to you for development? 

After the few years that I have put in, I am 

thoroughly convinced that sprinters are born and not made. I 
think that many a sprinter has been helped through expert 
coaching, and some of us try not to spoil the champions that 








the good high schools turn over to us. If we do not spoil them 
during the course of their four years, we are consilered very 
successful university track coaches. 

Now, what about type, gentlemen? 

Dr. Casselman, will you stand upon your two 
good feet and tell us what you think about type; at least, 
for sprinters. 

MR. CASSELMAN: Mr. Chairman, there are many 
types and I think, as you have already stated, the most of 
those types were represented in the last Olympic Games. I 
think that some of those who did not run, like Wycoff, would 
represent one type; Tolan would run possibly the same typc, 
running with possibly a little bit different form. Metcalfe 


would represent a type somewhat between George Simpson, who I 


would say is a digger rather than a top runner, and would 
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represent a type somewhat in between the two. It is like 
apples--you find a great many different kinds of apples if you 
go into an orchard without any particular planting. 

I don't think that I could enlarge upon the 


subject. 


MR. CROMWELL: You have just stated two very, 


very fine facts--the a and the top runner--two types of 


sprinters, gentlemen. The driving type and the floating type, 
Is that right, doctor? 

MR. CASSELMAN: That is correct. 

MR. CROMWELL: Will you be so good as to explain 





to the assembled coaches the differences in the sprinting 
form of the top runners and the diggers. 

MR. CASSELMAN: Top runners will probably give 
you better results on a perfect track and under perfect wind 
conditions. The digger possibly would run in the face of wind 
much better, would have a little rougher appearance, would 
give you the impression of being more of a fighting runner and 
more impression possibly of typing up than the top runner. 

However, if they are of equal caliber on a still 
day, possibly the top Punner would be a little more successful. 
Under adverse conditions the digger would probably be more 
successful. 

‘Phe hand action would probably be a little bit 
different. The digger usually earries his hands lower and his 
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arms lower. It is a little hard to change the form of this arm 
action. 

What other points do you have in mind? 

MR. CROMWELL: Well, arm action of the floater 
type of sprinter. 

MR. CASSELMAN: That would be orthodox, with 


the best elbow and the arms moving back in line. The digger 


uses somewhat the same moticn with the arms lower and not 
continuing the drive quite so far, possibly. 

That is the way I analyze the thing. I will 
leave the legs to the speaker. That is your subject. 

MR. CROMWELL: That is very fine, doctor. Thank 
you. Many good points were brought out for wkich we thank 
you. There are types of rumning as you know, types of runners 
that are eminently successful on certain tracks. Coach Schulte 
of Nebraska, will you give us your idea, your knowledge as to 
why Perey Williams, of Canada, was so successful on the soft, 
mushy track at Amsterdan. 

MR. SCHULTE: I am going to ask you to do that. 

MR. CROMWELL: The track as you know at Amster- 
dam was completed for the hundred meters at thu time the 
Olyppic team arrived, and the other three hundred meters 
were completed just before the commencement of the races. 

The track was constructed of red cinders and due 


‘ » the diligence of Coach Lawson Robertson, they finally got a 
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little steam roller upon it and got it down to somewhat exact 
condition for the first three lanes at least. To my mind the 
man that would win on that track would be the top runner; one 
that used a tremendously long driving stride, tearing out 
great handfuls of cinders every time he would hit would be not 
likely to win on that kind of a track. Am I right Coach 
Bresnahan: 

MR. BRESNAHAN: I started to say something of 
the condition of the track and Williams rumning on other tracks. 
i think that the Americans had been used to a cmsiderably 
harder track. Now Percy Williams had ‘worked some in England, 
and if I recall the English tracks they are more of the 
consistency of the Continental tracks. 

You may wonder what the reason is for having 
loose tracks on the Continent. You may recall that in Amster- 
dam it rains three hundred out of three hundred and sixty-five 
days. Ou¥ tracks have a certain percentage of binder in them, 
depending on the section of the country. 

As I remember seeing them lay that track and 
seeing Charley Paddock jumping over the fence and trying it 
cut, there was no binder used in it. The feeling was that rain 
would come any minute and with binder of any type mixed with 
the top cinders that it would have made it impossible to run 
on it. 


The question you asked me of the digging type or 
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pushing type, I rather have the feeling in there that the 
floater would have more of an advantage. He doesn't apparently 
drive into the track quite so hard and he uses a fast pendulum 
swing otherwise. The power is more the pendulum swing, rather 
than the pushing type or digging type. 

To give a specific example, if Ray Barbutti 
were running the hundred meters rather than the four hundred 
meters, he would not have been quite as badly handicapped as 
some of our others. 

MR. CASSELMAN: You have got an illustration 
in the policeman, McAllister. Is there any reason why he 
should beat Wycoff? He is big and strong. 

MR. CROMWELL: The phrase that you used of the 
pendulum swing of the leg, Bresnahan, that describes perfectly 
the leg action of that type of running. It describes the leg 
action of more or less all sprinters. There is more or less 
of a circular motion to the leg is there not, as it comes fron 
the hip, driving forward with the toe pointed straight ahead, 
and then the bound that comes from the contact with the foot 
and the ground. 

Now that bound wants to be so directed that it 
is straight and probably this is a good time to speak of the 
importance that the hips play in the drive. 


Nearly all successful sprinters have a nice, 


loose hip action with the speed that comes from fast leg action. 
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If we just depended on sprinters getting out and 
moving their feet fast, picking them up and setting them down, 
we would be at the mercy of such rumners as, years ago, Loren 
Murchison, and last year, Eddie Tolan, because they had very, 
very fast foot action. 

But the coaches that I think of have learned 
that it isa combination of the pendulum swing from the hip 
as a rule with quite a distinct lift to the kmee, or the thigh. 








whichever you wish to call it, with no effort made to straighten 





the foreleg at the time the knee or the thigh reaches maximum 





lift. 
That is, you dv not take the lower part of the 





leg and give it a thrust forward. You let that leg swing for- 





ward as it would naturally follow from the swing of the leg. 





One of the greatest sprinters that we ever had 
in the past, as you know, George Simpson, of Ohio State. .I 
tried to watch him as much as I could because as Dr. Casselman 
said, he carried his arms rather lower than some of them, with 
a very splendid long driving stride, as opposed to Eddie Tolan, 
who carried his arms rather high, well up, with tremendously 
vigorous arm swing when he wanted to move his legs fast. At 
the same time his hgps were loose and he had a very splendid 
hip drive, combined with the fast leg action. 

It seemed that Eddie could do anything that he 
wanted to at any time at any stage of the race, with a fast 





drive and gather and drive at the finish. 

I think that we are now ready for any questions 
that the coaches wish to ask. 

MR. LITTLEFIELD: I have always been confused 
about that high kmee action, whether it is a pulling stride. 
Do you put the stress on the pull cr the push? 

MR. CROMWELL: Which do you use? 

MR. LITTLEFIELD: I have taught my men to pull, 
but in the olden days they used to cup out from behind. Now 
I am not sure of that. I am just asking the question. 

MR. JENNINGS: I think it is a pull. You have 
got your two types of running. You have got your man Bracey, 
or a maw like Tolan; a top runner naturally puts in more of 
the pull in there. Power runners or driving runners will 
certainly dirve and get more hip action in to the rm and 
that is primarly a push. 

MR. RIDER: How does that coincide with the 
"Falling Star" type of runner. You probably all remember 
reading in the Saturday Evening Post--a stumble stride. 

MR. CROMWELL: Similar to.that used by Abraharis 
in the Olympics in 1924. He was more than six feet and a very 
splendid sprinter with an extreme: forward body angle. Would 
you call it extreme? The idea is that he used quite a high 
knee action. Would you: say quite high, or nearly normal? 


Rather high knee action, a trifle higher than usual and he 
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gave you the idea of falling at every stride--a falling forward 
at every stride and then gather as he would hit the ground and 
pull up. In other words, he stumbled one hundred meters and 
made a new Olympic record in winning the race. 

That possibly would be a good form for some 
men of that type. I doubt its efficiency in the average sized 
man of average build. 

I am not familiar with the length of stride he 
used, but I understood that it was very long. I think that 
would be efficient only in an extremely tall man. Can you 
describe som ’-thing about your sprinters? How about Metcalfe? 

MR. JENNINGS: I don't think he is an in-between 
runner--a power runner probably. That is the way I would 
describe his form, because his body is forward and he uses a 
lot of hip action. He brings his kmees high. He holds his 
arms about medium, probably higher than Simpson, and brings 
the arms to correspond with the high kmee action. He is 
probably pronounced a power runner. He has to lift a lot of 
weight when he runs. He is a smooth runner. He has just as 
much smoothness as in the boy that runs high. 

MR. CROMWELL: How far back does Metcalfe bring 
his arms on the back swing. How much reaching motion in front, 
if any? 

MR. JENNINGS: He brings his arms back, but not 
as far forward as a fellow like Simpson. I notice that 


Simpson brings his arms way forward. 





' Metcalfe brings his arms back but not fully 
forward. 

MR. HJERTBERG: What I would like to know is 
this: is there such a thing as trying to lift your knees, or 
is it a natural rebounding reflex notion? In trying to lift, 
wouldn't that throw you back--I mean a regular lift. A 
natural rebound is one thing and the throw-up comes naturally 
with it, but if you lift too high won't the throw-out be too 
much in front. 

Too, we hear so much about laying the body over. 
Is ita cere of laying the body over or a matter of moving 
the body over. In other words, if I move back my arms go back. 
If I am going to rum with legs up high I am not going to get 
anywhere. 

I imagine my idea is this: that from the re- 
bound your arms come back and your split causes the knee 
action because of the action of your arms backward. 

I hear so much, especially of school boy coaches, 
of lifting their knees and their bodies or just dragging on 
behind. I think that is a point to bring out because that is 
the thing that most school boy coaches emphasize--lift your 
knees, lift your kmees. 

MR. BRESNAHAN: The thought that I have on 
matters of knee lift is this: It might not. be necessary to 


tell every sprinter that he must lift his knees, but if we 
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find a certain individual that is not getting a full extension 
of the lower leg we attempt to correct that and get that by 
having him raise the kmec sufficiently high to get it. 

There is an optinum point at which that knee 
should be lifted. I agree with Mr. Hjertberg that if you get 
it too high you are dissipating energy and there is no neces- 
sity of it, but there is a certain point in there to allow 
this relaxed forward swing of the lower leg that Mr. Cromwell 
mentioned. I think that when we tell them to lift their leg 
there is a drill problem for those who really need it. 

MR. JONES: The only thought I had was the kick 
that a man gets as he brings his foot from the ground, the 
extension of the leverage that you get from extending the 
ankle. 

MR. CROMWELL: You mean the drive from the 
ground naturally follows? 

MR. JONES: I think the body must be kept in 
position with the right relation to the legs or you are devel- 
oping cake walkers. In the high kmee lift the body must be 
kept in line with the drive of the leg. 

MR. CROMWELL: Now I would like to hear from 
someone on arm actin as to how easy it is to get the arm a 
little too far back and cramp the muscles of the shoulders. 
And what effort do you make for body lean--forward body angle? 


Do you want to enter into that? 
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There is many a boy that ties himself up badly 


= 


by letting his arms go too far to the rear. The books on 
sprinting as published in England rather stress the somewhat 











cross-body motion of the arms. That is, they bring the hands 
to the center of the body in the swing and use somewhat of a | 


cross<-arm swing. 


Nearly every book that I have read that is 


published in England, does that; and they also stress the 
circular pendulum swing of the leg. That is the one that they 
are teaching now and they have had ssme very good results with 
it and some good sprinters. 

How serious is it in getting the arms with too 
much of a cross-body swing so that you begin to exaggerate that 
and immediately begin to twist the shoulders, because you do 
not want any kind of a twist to the upper part of the body. 
The action is so fast that # faust be kept straight. 

Any questions on that one? 

MR. JOHNSON: You are not afraid of too much 
back swing of the arms at the start are you? 

‘MR. CROMWELL: In the starting from the marks 
with the opposite arm going forward? The right leg and the 
left arm too far back. Yes I think you are right. The arm 
on the side of the leg might be too far back so that you have 
to regover from that arm action. 


MR. CASSELMAN: What do you mean by this cir- 





cular leg swing? 
MR. SNYDER: Can your elbow go back too far if 


you keep it bent at a forty-five degree angle? 
MR. CROMWELL: Not if you keep the eclbow at the 


proper_angle.—_Only by straightening the arm will it go back 
__too fam, 














MR. RIDER: Do yu place any emphasis on the 
forward as against the backward action of the arms? 


MR. CROMWELL: I dv not. I rather stress . 





vigorous arm action and I think that covers a great many of 








the evils. If you stress with your sprinters a vigorous arm 





action they will not make very many mistakes. 
MR. RIDER: The reason I asked that question ~ 





is that some coaches tell their boys t» come out and reach like 





they are going to grab something, and push back. 
MR. CROMWELL: I think that is wrong. 


— 


MR. CASSELMAN: There used t2 be a type of 





runner that ran with a circular motion. 

MR. CROMWELL: Charlie Paddock was partly re- 
sponsible for that. 5s 

MR. CASSELMAN: Instead of having this driving 
power stuff, they wound up their arms. They were coached that 
way. 


MR. CROMWELL: I know because I have seen them 


use somewhat of a motion of a driver on a locomotive, going 





forward and backward. That surely is wrong. 

MR. CASSELMAN: How about a boy shvoting his 
arus up in the air? How can you break a boy of that and do 
you spoil him if you do? The lad from New York coes that. 

| MR. JENNINGS: Doesn't he do that at the start 
of the race? 

MR. CROMWELL: He dves it all the way. 

MR. JENNINGS: He seemed to have a urive and 
a side swing of his arms. He wasn't driving them up. 

MR. CASSELMAN: He waved his arms up high. 

MR. LITTLEFIELD: I have a sprinter that runs 

What kind of exercise do you give them to teach them 
run relaxed? : 

MR. CROMWELL: You have probably asked the most 
difficult question in the entire realm of track anc field 
athletics. I think the only way it can be overcome is to.be- 
gin with the foundation of walking. Get them to walking re- 
laxed. It seems that I have been more successful in starting 
them in that way than in the running. They must get the idea 
that they have hips. The hips must be relaxed and if there is 
anything easier than in walking I haven't discovered it. 

They will rise from the toe and get the idea of 
driving as they take the step and let the hip be loose, striv- 
ing to stretch a trifle with each forward swing of the hip. 


They begin to get the idea of relaxation in the legs and a drive 





from the ground. 

Frank WyMoff says that he learned it very much 
easier in walking than he ever did in running around the track 
and trying to get it that way. 

‘a The idea of relaxed hips and a hip drive and a 
hip swing you get from walking and as soon as you begin to 


loosen the hips and get relaxation in that way you also get 
Coord: tien 
the aesend, the timing of your arms, with the arms helping you 


as you walk and then if you are walking rising from the toes 
in the proper manner, you also get the idea of driving off that 
foot as you Gake [bso forward 

It is very simple to go from walking to jogging, 
continuing the loose hips in the jog. That is about the only 
method that I know of that will bring the results and I think 
it will work with any sprinter in time. 

There are so many of them that are made with such 
tight joints especially around the hips that it is difficult to 
get anything resembling relaxation with it. They just run 
tight all the time--a tenseness all over them from their heads 
to their heels. 

What do you do yourself to help them? 

MR. LITTLEFIELD: I run them short distances 
relaxed. The reason I asked you that question is that I have 
men that could run a slow Hundred today and make it in nine- 
eight and in a meet he would run it in ten-two. I am just 
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asking these questions t» learn how to teach a man to run re- 


laxed because I know it is a foundation of 211 running. I 








wantea to use some exercises that will help that man with that 
tcnseness. 

MR. BRESNAHAN: If I really understand what Mr. 
Littlefield stated about teaching sprinters to run relaxed, the 
way I am tryin g to get relaxation with our runners is this: In 
Gach stride there is a certain part of the body that is rce- 
laxed. In other words, as soon as the dfive off the back leg 
is completed and is carried forward, there is a certain tiic 
that the calf is relaxec, » certain time the thighs are re- 
laxed. I don't know that the arms may be particularly relaxec. 
i am not teaching then to relax in the arms. 

I wonder if the tightening isn't quite largcly 
in the last part of the race. 

MR. LITTLEFI£LD: We arc striving for the same 
point there, cxcept I try to teach my men to pick up and fight, 
as you might call it, and stHZll nut lose control of their 
muscles. I wuld call this keeping relaxed. Just like a man 
comes in on the end of a quarter or a half mile. If he loses 
control of Bis running hé becomes tied up, as you call it. I 
do think that certain parts of your body at times are relaxed 
and it will help you. © 


I found sut fr og my. expericnce with all my men 


that the more I teach them how t» run loose and rclaxed and 
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give them exercises to relax and loosen, the better they run. 
A man who is tight and fights himsclf has his nuscles working 
against each  »ther and then he can’t do the business. 

That is what I am trying tw find out, if there 
is so.ie way whereby we can teach our men to run relaxed, be- 
cause punning relaxed does not take as much energy, doesn't 
wear you down, you run smooth and you get every ounce of work 
frou your body into your running. 

MR. JENNINGS: Have you ever tried wind sprints, 





getting up a certain speed, probably a three-quarter speed and 





then let the man float for relaxation. Let him work up his 





speed gradually, not getting full speed and let him come dow 





and get in to a float. I have found that way you can relax 


your runner and he gets in the pabit of running relaxcd. 
The trouble with men tying up is their over- 


anxiety to produce speed and their effort ties them up. 
MR. LITTLEFIELD: That. is the same thing we do. 














MR. CROMWELL: That is one of the afternoon ses- 





sions with my sprinters once a week, in Coing thst very thing 





that : walk and they will jog and they 








will run three-quarters ap=se=u—fudesmewe-vf=speed and then 
sprint, approaching a good sprinting atride, stressing nice, 





fast, relaxed sprint. From that they slow down gradually and 





then to a jog and then walk and they continue around and around 
the track. Never at any time arc they wide open, but at the 


— ay 
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same time they are approaching it. Every time they sprint 





they are approaching it. The sprint is perhaps not more than 





twenty-five yards and it is a very simple matter to have them 


OE 


go in ones, twos, threes, or f.urs and it is also simple for 








the: coach to watch them at that time and if anyone is at that 





time putting on tension and shortening his stride, 








time to correct the fault, because they are not trying to beat 
Ss vue ne, they are just merely learning t sprint. 

MR. BRESNAHAN: I have used that same system 
that Jennings used with his sprinters, but along with the idea 








of getting physical relaxation I am wondering if we haven't 
another point that we have to correct in our sprinters, and 
that is mental. 

If right during the contest a boy tightens up, 
when you have seen him run well under ten seconds, then we have 
got a psychic préblem and the ways of handling that are so di- 
verse that each one is an individual case. 

All that I am trying to say is that we won't 
fully correct the mattcr of extrerie tenseness of sprinters by 
giving slow workouts. There must be some mental hygiene. 

MR. CROMWELL: By having them go out and coing 
these sprints arvund the task, working up to a sprint and then 
slowing down until there is perfect relaxation, because that 


is where you get the perfect sprinting stride, slowing down 


from the sprint--slowing down from the maximum speed. 
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MR. HJERTBERG:. There is another question that 
I, would like to ask. It is about football men. I have foot- 
ball men entirely to draw from. They have a method of running 
with the ball in the arms across the chest. They get this 
action naturally. Isn't it so that he is following out much 
of Nurmi's idea of long strides. Would that give you a stride 
for a little fellow or wouldn't it? I mean the action of 
curling the arms around the body. He can't recover the same 
way a tall man can. 

MR. CROMWELL: I think he would recover just the 

MR. HJERTBERG: He would because he pi a 
little with his body. There hasn't been any talk about any- 
thing but straight @way running, but I believe that a little 
man because he has so much more control over himself can get 
this long stride by giving a little more with his body rather 
than holding his body and using his arms. : 

MR. CROMWELL: Is there any way of building 
speed besides giving the sprinter specd work? Can you get him 
to run twenty-five, gr fifty or one hundred yards and do it 
fast without getting out with the gun and teaching him to come 
out of the marks with the proper start where he is not trying 
ts beat someone on the start. He is coming cut with the re- 


port of the gun and he is using his proper stride and he is 


putting his effort into gathering just as fast as he can as he 





hits the ground with foot number onc. 

‘MR. NICHOLSON: I think that sprinting is one 
of the hardest things because of that fact; getting stride 
length and relaxation. To my way of thinking the last couple 
of years it seems t» be getting some results. I have a theory 
that a man needs competition but he doesn't the first year 
as a freshman and possibly sophomore. 

He is put with a slightly slower man and told 
to run even with hin, say in two or three sixty yard dashes, 
so that he is running ‘about threc-quarters speed--well within 
himself. He gets a mental picture after awhile that he can 
a relaxed. 
P 


4 


x The psychology of the race is against you. You 


. AY must get a mental feel of your muscles. The only thing that 


I can think of is to tell the runner to keep his arms moving 
right, body forward and as long a stride as possible. That 
picture seems to give it better than anything else. 

I have a little sprinter this year. He is not 
good at all, but he was never any bood until his senior year. 
That picture stride Length scems to spit him better than any- 
thing else that I can think of. You can't tell them to relax. 

MR. CROMWELL: Do I understand you correctly 
that you run your best sprinters with others that are quite 
a little slower and in that way develop both mentally and 
physically the idea of relaxation; and that he has at all times 
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his muscles iwmder contro} and that at any time it is necessary 
he can speed up his arm action and his leg action and put a 
little more into it? 

| MR. NICHOLSON: It does a lot of good up ts his 





senior year. Then you try t2 get him up against a better man. 





MR. CROMWELL: Do you gentlemen work your god 
I \ 


VX | sprinters against some that are not s> good or do you take 


| your good sprinters and give the ones that are not s» gvod a 
handicap of one, two or threc yards and have your good ones 
try t2 catch the ones that have a handicap of one, two or three 
r\\ | yande, as the case may be, anc in that way make your champions 
put forth their best cfforts and strive to increase the speed 
‘that they have now. Which would be the best method? Which 
| way would you develop your champion the faster? | 
MR. JENNINGS: The latter way. That is the way ' 
I do, I think it oll depends on the man. I think that if you 
have a man that is going t: tie up in his effort to excel, then 
fick’ s method might be better. But if you have men that are 
running fairly well relaxed I think the latter method that you 
mentioned is better. : 
MR. NICHOLSON: That is truc, tvs, in the junior 
and senior year. 
MR. CROMWELL: Gentlemen, I think that is a 
very valuable thought and: I think you have been repaid in 





listening to it. It also answers Littlefield's question of 
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a moment ag> about overewming 1 tendency to tie up. It is a 
siaple matter to get runners slow en ugh s that they can keep 
up with the next slowcr man. That is not difficult at all, 
because you can get a quarter miler or a half niler or 1 shot 
outter ts furnish the comoetition and let the sprinter run 
within himself anc get the idea of running relaxed and yct re- 
taining the proper form and building up the speed. 

I think that it is true that every time a sprin- 
ter takés a series of starts and short dashes, running at his 
full speed, that heis building up 4h: gemetating speed. 

DR. WEEDE: Jemnings has a way of working that 
out. ImsteaGd of setting Tierney ahead of Mctcalfc he starts 
them around the curve making the distance a couple of yards 
longer for Metcalfe. That way he keeps thom right side by 
side and yet Metcalfe has t>» run faster than the other boy in 
order to keep even with hin. , 

| UR. NICHOLSON: Have you ever noticed this thing 
about hundred yard men. I have watched it for the last eighteen 
years of coaching and I think it is true. The hundred yards is 
like the mile race after the first ewenity yards. Of course 
he Should be traincd in the technic of the start, but aftcr 
that. twenty yards the wan wh>s picks up fastest is going to be 
slower at the end. I tell my boys that if that man is ahead 
of you at the third, you are aS g20d 2 wan as he is, so don't 


worry. at all. So pace is just as important in the hundred yard 
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dash, except in the last twenty yards where you put everything 
you have int. it. You have got to think about furm all the way 
al ong. | 

| MR. CROMWELL: I think perhaps that we are ready 
for breathing now. | 

UR. HJERTBERG: There is the uatter of whether 
it is best to. go cut digging or fast. I think there are two 
different ways: sont think hard, fast, short steps, and others 
fast but smooth. 

MR. CROMWELL: Coach Jennings, how far do you 
run Metcalfe in vracticc starts? What distances--thirty-five 
yards, or fifty, sixty, or seventy-five, or variations? Do 
you mind telling the coaches. 

MR. JENNINGS: I don't know whether this is 
correct. Of course, this is when he is competing and I have 
not been working hii hard while comdcting. I have been m're 
or less working on 2nc or two days on wind sprints and then I 
usually give hia two or three starts, getting out of the blocks. 
Thén I may give hin two or three thirty yard starts and probably 
2 fifty yard. of course if he necds ravi I may, during the 
middle of the wetk, let hin rum a sixty sr scventy. But usually 
the starts are jyst thirty yard starts. 

MR. COGDAHL: I would like to ask how the two 
twenty ought to be divided. Sxiue of the authorities seen to 


think that energy spent in a given distance and an attempt to 
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finish for another given distance perhaps. I would like a 
little discussion on it if I may. : 

MR. CROMWELL: I think that Dr. Castleman will 
tell you about Simpson's statements of the time he ran twenty 
and seven tenths in the two twenty. 

MR. HJERTBERG: I didn't get my answer to that 
subject of coming out digging or coming out smooth. That is 
what I am trying to get at. 

MR. JENNINGS: You try to bring them out smooth. 
There is a question about that but when we first got Metcalfe 
he had a very long first stride and I wanted to cut down that 
stride because I wanted to get more momentum, and that did bring 
about three short strides that Looked as though he were digging, 
but the object of that was to bring in speed to get out of the 
blocks faster. I think our ultimate goal is to bring them out 
as smoothly and as quickly as we possibly can. 

MR. HJERTBERG: I find so many that come out 








digging and then slow up because they haven't found the real 
fast way of getting out. In other words you dig so much 


are eel 








/ medium 


and change your action afterward as you have to do that it 
slows you down. And in trying to lift your kmees so much you 
push your body behind and not in front and are getting no good 
out of it. I think that is a very important point. 

There is such a thing as telling the boy to dig 
and naturally he is going to dig in getting his knee up to his 
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chest. 

MR. JENNINGS: You just exaggerated that. You 
can overdo the digging but I think your objective should be to 
get out fast and you can't get out fast unless you bring down, 
cut down those first three strides. 

MR. CROMWELL: We think the faster the leg action 
coming out the faster the first four, six or ten strides will 
be. The fastest man is the one with the fastest reaction from 
the report of the gun, who is able to take his foot off the 
rear block and from that point place it on the track and that 
is where you start running. 

There is also such a decided difference in the 
gather of the man after he hits the ground with that first foot. 
There are many of them that are fast on the reaction that are 


rather slow on the gather in the first few strides. 





We have worked for many years with Wykoff, :experi- 
menting as to whether he was faster with a number of short 
strides coming off of the blocks, or whether he gained the 
most speed the first twenty or thirty-five yards by rather 
lengthening what would otherwise be short, chopping, fast, 
smooth strides. 

Just merely by picking the fcet up and making 
an effort at extremely fast leg action coming from your blocks 
is not going to necessarily give your extreme speed coming off 
the blocks. 
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We have even gone to the point of measuring the 
first few strides and it seemed that Wykoff worked better by 
hitting the ground with stride number one about two feet, six 
inches, .and the next one about three feet, or three feet, six 


inches, so that he was actually driving on the track and driv- 


ing very, very fast from those first few strides. But so much 
aepeiiiis upon the size of the leg, the size of the driver that 
you. have up here in the high part of the thigh; the length of 
the leg, the length of the body, the weight of the body. Those 
things all enter into it, so that I do not know whether or not © 
Hjertberg's question can be answered in a general way. 

Some sprinters dig violently and seem to throw 
their arms in many directions coming out of the starting blocks, 
and yet they are very fast starters. Others come out very, very 
smooth, seemingly making no effort whatever and yet sprinting 
with the champions. ) 

It all goes back to type, I think. We can't 
answer any of those things in a general way. We do know an 
effort must be made--you cannot come from those starting blocks 
and do it easily. It —" be done with effort. You must move 
your arms violently. You must have form, but there must be 
effort. 

I think the champion is the one capable of 
expending the most effort in the trifle over nine seconds. He 
has the strength and the specd in his body, and the one who is 
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able to get a hold of that and spend it in that time is your 
champion sprinter. Is that correct, Mr. Castleman? 


Mr. Castleman: Yes. Is that two feet, six 
inches his natural stride? ) 
MR. CROMWELL: That is a little over his natural 


stride. 

MR. JENNINGS: You wouldn't say that that was a 
long distgnce? That is not a long stride. 

MR. HJERTBERG: I don't’ mean a long stride. I 
do mean putting so much in the beginning that you don't finish 
fast--a fast starter but a slow finisher. 

In the olden days of Duffy when nine-six was 
first dane he said, "I never got off to such a bad start." But 
he ran his best race. You have got to let up some time or run 
yourself in the ground. . 

Isn't there seme medium there that you have got 
to get into so that you are net fighting yourself all the time? 
If you start that way you are itkely te fight all the way 
through. There should be seme happy medium where a man goes 
fast and even witheut spending se mueh power. 

MR. CROMWELL: I think, perhaps the breathing 
has something to do with it. Hew do you gentelmen have your 
sprinters breath, if any, during the hundred yards. 

MR. JOHNSON: Before you get inte breathing, and 
while you are still talking abeut the development of speed, I 
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would like to ask what you would do if you were training a man 
who has a very fast start and not a particularly good finish. 
What would you do with a sprinter like that? I refer to the Jap. 

MR. CROMWELL: I would give him the middle name 
of "Hips" and tell him there didn't anything exist in this 
world except his hips. I think his breathing also had something 
to do with it. I think there was a serious defect. 

MR. JENNINGS: How did he get out of his marks? 
Did you watch him closcly? 

MR. CROMWELL: He was no faster hitting the 
ground. His gather was faster the first thirty-five or forty 





yards--very, very fast on his feet, marvelous gather. It 
a 





somewhat carries out Hjertberg's statement that he put out so 
much there, that he had no way of getting hold of himself and 
going on from there. That’ is, a hundred yard man cannot carry 


——_ 
his effort the entire one hundred yards. That is what it eR eae 











tee at 


“leading up to now. 
MR. CASTLEMAN: This Jap's distance was not one 





hundred yards. Arthur Duffy was good up to ninety yards. 
MR. HJERTBERG: I don't agree with you there. 
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I feel that if a man has the natural speed, and if he can con- 
tol himself enough so as to let it keep coming instead of 
making the effort at one time, he can hold up. It is a matter 


of head, of course. 


MR. CASTLEMAN: I fecl that if he makes too much 





é 


oe natural stride is coming from the blocks. 


MR. HJERTBERG: Then really I think a digging 
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of an effort the first two or three strides he may be thrown 
off his balance a bit and not gather his stride form readily. 
te’ would like to ask Mr. Cromwell if he would 

advocate stretching the first stride an sprinters generally, so 
that their stride would become second nature. 

MR. CROMWELL: Generally speaking, Dr. Castleman, 
yes. Whatever the natural stride, he is the one to use. With 
one sprinter it will be quite short, another somewhat longer; 


one of tremendous long legs, quite short, or long--whatever that 


action would be unnatural. 

mm. SCHULTE: Haven't you had cases of those 
with normally short strides that came out beautifully and 
fast? | 

MR. CROMWELL: Used rather long strides for 
thirty-five yards and yet came out very smooth and very fast. 
They were able to carry themselves well up on their toes with- 
out lifting their kmees too high and yet-attain a very good 
length to their stridc. 

I have even had sprinters like that myself. 
There. is a decided difference in them. I think that is one 
thing that you certainly cannot prescribe hard and fast rules. 

MR. CASSIDY: Do you think there is anything to 
the tenseness with which a sprinter holds himself on the mark? 
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I think that a lot of times you get a sprinter who is so tense 
on his mark that he explodes that first energy and has nothing 
left to go on from there. If he is three-quarters tense, he 
still has something t>» keep him going. But if he is so tight- 
ened up mentally, more or less, that he explodes it all in the 
start he has no further effort to put into it. It slows him 
up. 

MR. CROMWELL: That certainly is a very good 
point. It is true that a man can make too much of an effort 
from his mark, instead of making an effort after he hits the 
ground. 

MT. LITTLEFIELD: You have been talking about 
that hip action. How do you teach a manthat has a tendency to 
be stiff in the hips? What evercises do you give to get the 
use of the hips? 

MR. CROMWELL: I have told you that I recommended 
walking first, then from that jogging and then wind sprinting, 
where they are holding their proper running form and thinking 
"hips" all the time. It is just the same as the relaxation 
exercises. 

Is it possible for a human being to rum the one 
hundred yards absolutely wide open from the gun to the tape, Dr. 
Castleman? 

MR. CASTLEMAN: I think it is for some men. As 


I mentioned a moment ago, the distance which a man can go at 
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full speed will vary with different individuals. You spoke of 
George Simpson. I think he had the longest sprint of any man 

I ever saw. I think that Mr. Snyder will bear me out in saying 
that George Simpson can go nearly three hundred vards at ful) 

— 
speed, and is the only man I kmow of that can do that. 
ned 
MR. NICHOLSON: In the greatest two, twenty he 





ever ran he slowed down in the last twenty or thirty yards. 
Yet you say that he could go full speed all the way. 
MR. CASTLEMAN: But he was quite 2. distance 
ahead of his field. 
MR. NICHOLSON; He won by a good deal, yet the 
field was catching up with hin. 
: MR. SNYDER: He pulled a muscle about thirty 
yards from the finish. 
MR. CASTLEMAN: George never could float well. 
He had to run. He never acquired the knack of floating. I 
know that I have talked with him and worked with him on the 
floating question. If he had acquited the knack of floating he 
could have run a wonderful quarter mile. 
MR. SNYDER: May I add to that? George felt 
that at the start he had to be tense to get a good start and 
I felt that that was where his tenseness came from all through 
the race. 


Ha was so tense when in position, burning up 


energy before the gun, and when it did crack he was going at 


i 


\ 
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full speed, and as his legs pushed off you could just see the 
flesh on his cheeks wabble. 

In the relay once at Iowa he ran the quarter 
mile and he ran just as far as he could and as fast as he could. 
In the last eighty yards of his race, his normal stride of 
about nine feet was down to four feet and a half, but he was 
still trying to go hard as he could. It never entered his 
head to float. He just kept on digging. 

MR. SCHULTE: This question of how far a man can 
run at top speed was illustrated by Locke on Soldier Field: about 
ten years ago. Because Locke was a little worried, he decided 
that he was going to run fifty yards, another fifty yards, and 
then another fifty yards, and decided if they caught him he 
would try to hold out. He did sprint fifty and fifty and fifty 
and possibly a few more, probably one hundred seventy-five yards, 
then he relaxed and floated and he was in fairly good condition 
at the time. 


I don't believe a man can sprint a hundred yards 


at the end of his race in the two-twenty. 


Jackson Schultz, who became one of the greatest 
ee 


two-twenty sprinters, demonstrates how to run two hundred and 





twenty yards. He was a marvelous two-twenty man and he put in 
a long float in the middle of his race. He got away fairly 
fast and made’ a thirty or thirty-five yard break at the finish, 
depending sek how he felt. ththe middle of the race he ran 
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at nine-tenths of his speed. He may have been running just as 
fast as he could, but he was floating. 

MR. CASTLEMAN: That is right. 
MR. CROMWELL: It was reported to me that George 





Simpson said after that marvelous two hundred and twenty yards 
in the National Collegiate, that he ran one hundred yards wide 
open and then he attempted at least to float for fifty yards, 
or to the one humdred fifty yard mark, and then opened again 
to the finish. of course it impressed all of us tremendously 
because he had such a lead in that race over a splendid ficld 
of sprinters. Whether there is any truth in the report I do 
not know, but I wouldn't be surprised if he had it about right 
and that that was the way the race was divided. At any rate 
it is valuable information. 

MR. CASTLEMAN: I don't ask you to believe 
that Simpson ‘could go three hundred yards at full speed. I 
believe it, but it is out of the ordinary. 

MR. SNYDER: Possibly he could have run faster 
if he could have floated. He always told me that when that 
gun cracked he ran ufitil he hit the finish line. 

MR. CROMWELL: Didn't Locke rum a very marvelous 
relay? 

MR. SCHULTE: Ed Wier was running third man and 


Ed ran a beautiful race for one hundred seventy-five yards, 


then began to run upstairs. Locke running in the fourth place 
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stood there laughing at Ed coming in. Locke was completely 
relaxed. I think Grady, of Kansas, went out with about a 
fifteen yard lead, but Locke caught him and finished in 
nineteen-six-tenths. That was a sheer set-up for him with a 
good laugh under his belt and a belly rumble, he didn't kmow 
how fast he could run. There was no tenseness in him at_ 
all. In other words, that is the way to run the two hundred 








twenty yards--not necessarily t h and a smile 


the face, but certainly relaxed. It is a long way to go if you 
are attempting to yun it at full speed. 
MR. CROMWELL: Breathing. The first book that 








I had the good fortune to read said that the professional 
runner. would attempt to rum one hundred yards holding his 
breath the entire distance. That was when I was a small boy 
and that was book number one. I think the meeting is open for 


discussiqn. 

MR. SCHULTE: I don!t know what te say about 
breathing except this: I think it _bas_to be quite natural. I 
think that when you give him a general scheme of breathing you 
will find that your boy begins to get artificial in his breath- 
ing and tightens up. So I am frank to admit that I don't 
coach a let of breathing. I watch them and let it go at that. 
If you set them a spot to breath they are going to sit down 
there like the tortojse and have a goed breath. Or was it 
like the hare? 


; 
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MR. BRESNAHAN: I would like to have pretty 
definite information as to how many times a man breathes. 
MR. SCHULTE: You would be better off if they 
didn't tell. 
MR. BRESNAHAN: Taking beginning sprinters there 
is something to tell them about breathing. We do instruct at 


the start of a race that we want them to get their lungs filled 


up and ready to start. 


f We have made some experiments as to just what 
happens with both the trained and the untrained at the start of 











the race. The material will be published so I won't take the 
time to go over it now. But there is a very definite cycle 
that occurs in breathing at the start of a race. 

We found that as the men took their marks they 
breathed naturally, while on tiie marks with the command to get 
set that the untrained sprinter breathed unuvenly, while the 
trained sprinter finished the cycle, exhaled and then fully 
inhaled and exhaled one third of his breath and approximately 
held it from there to the firing of the gun. That is as far 


as we have gone with our experiments. We are working to see 





if we can what happens during the rest of the race. 


| But certainly no matter what stage the command 
\ to get set, he will finish that particular cycle of inhalation 
of exhalation and let out a third. 
MR. SCHULTE: Did you coach them in breathing? 
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MR. BRESNAHAN: These men, we haven't. 
MR. SCHULTE: You have some designated as 
experienced men and some as inexperienced? 
MR. BRESNAHAN: We have some of each and we 
have come to this conclusion: that breathing at the start of 
the race was not so much physivlogical as it is of the. 
attention. If we want to listen carefully to a slight noise 
we will hold our breath. So it is the fixation of the compet- 








‘torts attentiuon on the starting gun. We checked it over at 








the psychological laboratory and with some army men who have 








made tests in rifle shooting as to what a man does when about 


to shoot. They hold their breath. 





We are trying to work out technic and equipment 
to get further information on what happens from the time they 
leave the mark tu the time they hit the tape. 

You ask what we are going to have after we get 
through? I feel that we can use hot: isfereetion we now have 
because of the decided difference between trained and wtrained 
sprinters on the reports we have. 

MR. CROMWELL: I have talked with many, many 
coaches over a period of years and nearly all agree with Coach 
Schulte that they do not care how the sprinter breathes or what 
method he uses, just so he breathes. Instead of having a 
definite breathing point, such as holding the breath for fifty 
yards and then exhale and take a deep breath and run another 
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j fifty yards, it seems to be the concensus of opinion.of—these 

| with whom I have talked to want them to breathe naturally. 
There is certainly a gathering point near the 

end of the race where the effort is made for the finish and I 

imagine that if we could get that on a test, similar to the one 

Coach Bresnahan has used for the start, that we would find that 











about the same centering of attention and the same effort is 
made at the end of the race as at the start. This is because 
there is undoubtedly a gathering and driving for the finish. 

MR.-SCHULTE: Isn't it likely that he holds his 
breath the last drive? 

MR. CROMWELL: We think so, Coach Schulte, yes. 

MR.. JONES: My thought there was that this manner 
of breathing and relaxation go together, very, very closely 
together. 

In the matter of running as in practically all 
physical activities, the shot put, for instance, there is : 
relaxation at first, then it is a matter of setting the dia- 
phragm. Nature protects us to the extent that we instinctively 
set the diaphragm when we go out to do our.best. So the 
sprinter that has a good pick-up sets his diaphragm. There is 
practically no breathing in the carly part of the race. I 


think that it is dependent in some degree upon the amount of 


relaxation. There is some breathing in the upper part of the 


lungs. 
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MR. SCHULTE: How do you coach your men to 





breathe? 


eggs T I, 
MR. CROMWELL: Just so they breathe. I don't 


care how, but I want them to breathe in that race. They 





usually gather and make an effort for the finish, however. 

MR. NICHOLSON: You say that the only man that 
doesn't run is one that gets red in the face? 

MR. CROMWELL: That might be an indication. It 
comes just as easily from tension all over the body. It was 
aptly said a moment ago that where the breathing is properly 
done there is more likely to be proper relaxation. 

That brings me to one of my favorite stories 
of Charlie Paddock. In 2. preliminary heat at the National 
Championship he ran the hundred in nine and three-fifths. He 
was highly elated as that equaled the then world's record. 
J: He said, "Well, if running against the compe- 
tition that I had in the heat, anc as easily as I did, and 

made it im nine and three-fifths, I'll break the world's record 
in the next heat. " 
So he came out in the final-and he put violent 


effort into his first thirty-five yards and the next thirty-five 


yards and at that point he was red not only in the face but all 
over and it was only through the kindness of the timers that 

he was given a three-fifths time. His time was nine and four- 
fifths and he was laboring ten times as hard as in the prelimi- 
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narty heat and his race lacked a yard and a half of being as 


. good as his »reliminary heat. He went out to break the world's 
record and put onough effort into it to break a lot of things 
except the record. So the point of rclaxation certainly 





bears very close relationship to speed. 





If we do not learn anything else this afternoon 
besjdes that I think our time has been well spent. 
~~ ; 

MR. JONES: I didn't want you to quit. I had a 





~~ ay, 





question to ask before you stop. I would like to know the 
different ways you worked Paddock, who was muscular, or Wykoff 
who was less muscular. I would like to have Schulte say how 
he worked Lecke on a week's schedule. I would like to have 
Castleman or Snyder say how Simpson was working for a week 
during the competing season. I would like to have Jennings 
say how Metcalfe is worked for a week. Huff could tell about 
Hoyt. I think a week's schedule of work from thesc coachcs 
who have hac these champions would be very beneficial. 
| MR. CROMWELL: Jennings said Metcalfe's work 
was vory light. Porhaps three times during the week when he 
was taking practice starts, the first two or three starts he 
would merely come off the blocks with the report of the gun; 
just a fast start; his next two or threc times going from 
twenty to thirty yards. If he did as many as seven starts that 
day, two or three of them would be from blocks; two or threo 
short dashes, topping off with a fifty yard dash. 
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Perhaps on Wednesday, following a limbering up 
and jogging on Tuesday, he would so as much as fifty or sixty 
yards; that, of course, preceeded by more easy starts off the 
blocks until he is. thoroughly warmed up. That sounds like a 
two day rest before competition on Saturday. 

That was approximately the way he said it a 
little while ago. That is more or less the way I believe that 
all coaches work all sprinters where there is competition on 
Saturday. They get one day's rest -and some of them will go 
better with two days' rest, storing up energy rather than out 
working. | 

There are many times that I personally do not 
let the sprinters out on the track at all on Friday and some- 
times not on Thursday, but following perhaps a little jogging, 
a little wind sprinting. They might run as much as two con- 
secutive laps on Monday, but I never recommend that the sprin- 
ter be a mile runner. | 

I knew coaches who insist on sprinters running 
amile. On Tuesday start with wind sprints. They really get a 


good work-out, developing additional heart and lung capecity. 


Then on Wednesday the starts, and Thursday if necessary, only 
not quite as hard a work-out as on Wednesday; rest the next _ 
day and competition on Saturday. If no competition on Satur- 
day carry through the sprinting practice Wednesday, Thursday 
and Friday, tapering off with Wednesday the hardest day's work. 
Not quite so hard Thursday and not so much Friday. 


’ 
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Rest Saturday and Sunday and start with your 
jogging on Monday, wind sprints on Tuesday and starts on Wed- 
nesday, Thursday and Friday again. Soy 
nde ‘ MR. SCHULTE: I do very much the same way. I 











don't think there is very much difference. It depends upon 
the individual, whether he lacks something. If he does you 
work on that-on Tuesday, beginning back to the sprints with 


——_— 


possibly fifty or seventy-five yards. Without question the 


nearer you get to the end of the season the longer your rest 
_periods should be. I am inclined to believe that a man should 























“do ‘work on Supetay and Wednesday, and come out on Thorsday 


RE RO RC ae 


os ‘Frida ev ly. I believe 


oe 


that stored up energy is more valuable thanall the coughing. 








You can take a lot out of him by working hard at the end of 











the week. 


ATONE, 


MR. SNYDER: Simpson, I think, worked hard, 
starting every day but only with the gun on Wednesday and Thurs- 


day. On Monday and Tuesday he would sometimes take as many as 


ten starts, running thirty-five to fifty yards, just getting 

the feel of the mark, driving out just as hard as he could 
drive. He took a preliminary warm-up of a quarter to loosen him 
up with five or ten minutes for loosening exercises. He liked 
to run either seventy-five or eighty yards, depending on the 
day. He always liked to kmow how he stood with the watch so 

we would give him the benefit of the watch and sometimes if he 
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wasn't feeling so good, make him feel a little better by show- 
ing him that he was still all right, because he did worry about 
st. 


I recall one year before the Big Ten Meet that 


he didn't feel quite limbered up and he had the idea very 
definitely implanted in his mind that he wanted to rum sixty 
yards and before the start of the hundred he did. He went in 
feeling fit and was relaxed and all ready to go. He liked to 
work hard. 

MR. COGDAHL: Do any of you men run full dis- 
tances toward the middle <f the season where the sprinters are 
going into meets where they are required to run preliminarics. 
I haven't found very many who do. 

MR. SNYDER: We didn't use the full distance with 
Simpson. Sometimes one hundred and eighty. 

MR. JENNINGS: I sometimes do that with Metcalfe 
at the beginning of the season; that is, after he is in shape, - 
when I think he can stand it. However, I hesitate to do that 
toward the end of the season or in the middle of the season 
where he has been running Saturday after Saturday, because I 
feel that he gets enough work there if he is running a hundred 
or two, twenty. 

MR. CROMWELL: I think so. 


MR. NICHOLSON: Do you run any three hundreds at 
nee 
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MR. JENNINGS: Yes, I do; that is, when we first 
go out doors. But not hard three hundreds.” ae itleatl 
ae MR. COGDAHL: What is an easy three hundred? 
MR. JENNINGS: About thirty-three. aes 


MR. CROMWELL: Do you gentlemen have any more 




















questions or suggestions now? The more information you give us 
the more valuable this clinic will be. 

PRESIDENT BRESNAHAN: We thank Dean for his 
leadership. 

Wil all of you who have not seen the Treasurer 
pro-tem please do so. The dues are one dollar. You can sign 
your name and address so that the minutes may be mailed to you. 

We also have a report coming from the committee 
of Dr. Castleman, Mr. Nicholson and Mr. Merriam on the presen- 
tation of some suitable memento to Mr. Stagg. 

| seeDr. Castleman reported that the committee was 
not ready to report... 2 

-+ Suggestions were offered for discussions and 
leaders for the meeting in 1933... 

«seAfter some debate it was decided to hold the 
election of officers on Friday... 

---Meeting adjourned at five:thirty p.m. to 
reconvene at nine: thirty on Friday morning.... 


Pw 








